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The principle of an aristocracy is equality within its own body, ascend-
ency over all the rest of the community. Opposed to this is the system,
which, rejecting these extremes of equality and inequality, subjects ro part
of the community to another, but gives a portion of power to all; not an
equal portion however, but one graduated according to a certain standard,
which standard has generally been property. Accordingly, this sy. tern has
both to do away with distinctions and to create them ; to do away, as it has
generally happened, with distinctions of birth, and to create distinctions of
property. Thus at Rome, in the first instance, the tribes or divisions of the
people took a different form.
The old three tribes of Ranmes, Tities, and Luceres, had beeu divisions
of birth, real or supposed; each was made up of the houses of the eurip
and no man could belong to the tribe without first belonging to a curia, aiui
to a house ; nor could any stranger become a member of a house except by
the rite of adoption, by which he was made as one of the same race, and
therefore a lawful worshipper of the same gods. Each of these tribes had
its portion of the Ager Romanus, the old territory of Rome. But HOW, as
many others had become Romans in the course of time, without belonging
to either of these three tribes, that is, had come to live under this Roman
kings, many in Rome itself, and had received grants of land from tfie kings
beyond the limits of the old Ager Romanus, a new division was made
including all these ; and the whole city and territory of Rome, except the
Capitol, \rere divided into thirty tribes, four for the city, and twenty-six for the
country, containing all the Romans who were not members of the houses,
and classing them according to the local situation of their propert}% These
thirty tribes corresponded to the thirty curise of the houses ; for the houses
were" used to assemble, not in a threefold division, according to their tribes,
but divided into thirty, according to their curias: and the commons were to
meet and settle all their own affairs in the assembly of their tribes, as the
houses met and settled theirs in the assembly of their curise.
Thus then there were two bodies existing alongside of each other, analo-
gous to the House of Lords and the House of Commons of England's ancient
constitution, two estates distinct from and independent of each other, but
with no means as yet provided for converting them into states-general or a
parliament. Kor could they have acted together as jointly legislating for
the whole nation; for the curia still regarded themselves as forming exclu-
sively the Roman people, and would not allow the commons, as such, to
claim any part in the highest acts of national sovereignty.1 There was one
relation, however, in which the people and the commons felt that they
belonged to one common country, in which they were accustomed to act
together, and in which therefore it was practicable to unite them into one
great body. This was when they marched out to war; then, if not equally
citizens of Rome, they felt that they were alike Romans.
It has ever been the case, that the distinctions of peace vanish amidst
the dangers of war; arms and courage, and brotherhood in perils, confer of
necessit}' power and dignity. Thus we hear of armies on their return home
from war stopping before they entered the city walls to try, in their mili-
tary character, all offences or cases of misconduct which had occurred since
they had taken the field: whereas when once they had entered the walls, civil
relations were reassumed, and all trials were conducted according to other
forms, and before other judges. This will explain the peculiar constitution
[i CZ. page 104, note.]